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Magnificent Weeping Taxodium at Whittier, Calif. (Story Page 9) 
Ninth Midwestern Shade Tree Conference—Chicago-—February 17-18-19 
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McCULLOCH POWER SAWS MAKE YOUR WOODCUTTING EASY 


Take this speedy little McCulloch Model 33 chain saw. 
It weighs only 20 pounds, costs only $225.00 f.0.b. Los 
Angeles. With this new gasoline-powered tool, you can 
cut as much as five cords of wood a day! It saves you 


money while it saves you time and labor on any wood- 
cutting job 


















For big timber and production logging, take your pick 
of the high-speed chain saws in the McCulloch line. 


Every McCulloch saw has automatic clutch...automatic 
rewind starter ...diaphragm carburetor for full- 
power sawing in any position...convenient con- 4 


trols nany other features. 
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Fast-Cutting, Low-Priced Model 47... Saws large or small timber, weighs 
only 39 pounds. Priced $265.00 up, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
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Fastest Lightweight Saw, Model 4-30...A high-production saw, shown Big Timber Model 7-55 . . . High power with light weight—only 55 pounds 





















































here with bow attachment. Priced $315.00 up, f.o.b. Los Angeles. with 20-inch blade. Priced $450.00 up, f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
4 NATIONWIDE 
C on caene SALES AND SERVICE 
I 
NG World’s Largest Builders of Power Chain Saws 
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Export Dept.: 301 Clay St., San Francisco 11, Calif., U.S.A. 


Canadian Distributor: 220 W. First Ave., Vancouver, B.C. * 525 First Ave., Quebec, P.Q. * 861 Lansdowne St., Peterboro, Ontario 5-3029A 
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ALONG THE WA 


@ The NEXT TIME you see RED JA- 
COBS ask him to TELL YOU about the 
NEW DAVEY TECHNICAL SERVICE 
CENTER at KENT. RED’S pretty 
PROUD OF IT—see the pix IN THIS 
ISSUE. 


@ The SHADE TREE COMMITTEE of 
the CONNECTICUT FOREST AND 
PARK ASSOCIATION will hold its 
CONFERENCE on FEB. 17TH—not on 
the 10th as ORIGINALLY PLANNED. 
It will BE HELD in the auditorium of 
the CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POW- 
ER CO., at NEW HAVEN. 


® Brother J. J. PINNEY of the KAN- 
SAS BRANCH is GATHERING IN- 
FORMATION on the DISTRIBUTION 
of the BALD CYPRESS (TAXODIUM 
DISTICHUM). They do BEAUTIFULLY 
IN CLEVELAND, in fact there are 
many SPECIMENS over 60’ TALL. 
Several years ago I CAME ACROSS an 
interesting VARIATION with GOLDEN 
FOLIAGE—holds it well ALL SUM- 
MER—+tright here in little ole’ OLMSTED 
FALLS. Going to TRY PROPAGAT- 
ING IT if I can STEAL SOME WOOD. 
If ANYONE KNOWS of BALD CY- 
PRESS FURTHER NORTH than Cleve- 
land LET ME KNOW—PLEASE. 


@ BAD NEWS FROM CALIFORNIA— 
via BILL LANPHEAR of CLEVELAND 
HTS. OHIO—what’s the matter with 
YOU CALIFORNIA LADS — anyway, 
the MAGNIFICENT DOUBLE ROW of 
PEPPERS (SCHINUS MOLLE) on 
EUCLID AVE. in ONTARIO have to 
COME DOWN. They have been on the 
decline for twenty years and in a storm 
around Christmas 40 of them toppled. 
This was one of the most FAMOUS 
STREETS OF TREES IN THE WORLD 
and IF THE AUTHORITIES there are 
ON THEIR TOES they will NOT LOSE 
SIGHT of such a SIGNIFCANT FACT. 


@ Suggestions for REPLACEMENT 
TREES on EUCLID AVE. should BE IN 
ORDER—so in view of the WORLD 
RENOWN OF THIS STREET (only be- 
cause of the PEPPER TREES) what 
would be MORE SENSIBLE than to 
REPLANT WITH PEPPERS. Seems 
like IT MAKES SENSE. 


@ There is a VERY SPECIAL, LUXU- 
RIOUS and BEAUTIFUL NEW PEP- 
PER tree variety known as the SHAMEL 
PEPPER, A SPORT was DISCOV- 
ERED ON A PEPPER TREE in a RIV- 
ERSIDE PARK by DR. A. D. SHAMEL 
about 15 YEARS AGO. It is EXTREME- 
LY PENDULOUS, very dark RICH 
GREEN and when grafted seemed TO 
GROW VERY RAPIDLY. It makes a 
GORGEOUS TREE—intensely more at- 
tractive, if SUCH A THING IS POS- 
SIBLE, than the species. If 'm NOT 
TOO FAR WRONG the SHAMEL PEP- 
PER can be obtained right on EUCLID 
AVE., in ONTARIO at ARMSTRONG’S 
NURSERY. We’re keeping OUR FIN- 
GERS CROSSED that YOU GOOD ON- 
TARIOANS (isn’t that a dinger) WILL 
RENEW that MEMORABLE AVENUE 
WITH THE TREE that MADE IT MEM- 
ORABLE—the HANDSOME, colorful 
and ROMANTIC PEPPER TREE. 


@ The STORY on the PEPPER TREE 
contained in THIS ISSUE on page 20 
was written by L. GLENN HALL some 
TWENTY YEARS or so ago when 
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With .... 
EDW. SCANLON 


GLENN WAS CITY FORESTER OF 
LOS ANGELES. It was one of a 
SERIES WRITTEN for the LOS AN- 
GELES TIMES—its good and the CUL- 
TURAL AND USE data is EXTREME- 
LY TIMELY. 


@ With the GROUND WATER SITUA- 
TION what it is in SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA—that is VERY SERIOUS, 
AND PRACTICALLY NON-EXISTENT 
the PEPPER TREE would be a VERY 
WISE choice and I PREDICT A RE- 
VIVAL for this, one of MY FAVORITE 
TREES—note what the STORY SAYS 
about WHY THE PEPPER WAS SO 
WIDELY USED—it DOESN’T CARE 
FOR WATER. 


@ JUST THiS MINUTE I received a 
PACKAGE OF SEED from WALT BAR- 
ROWS (WHITTIER, CAL.) of the 
VERY SUPER VARIETY of BALD CY- 
PRESS that is SHOWN ON THE COV- 
ER. The tree (TAXODIUM NUTANS 
PENDULA) is quite CAPABLY de- 
scribed BY RALPH CORNELL else- 
where in this issue. The QUESTION IS 
will this seed COME TRUE if it is A 
VARIETY; well, BARRING ACCI- 
DENTS I'll LET YOU KNOW in this 
column IN ABOUT 30 YEARS. What 
a MAGNIFICENT THING for PARKS 
and LARGE AREAS. 


@ WIN PARKER rushes INTO PRINT 
with a SOLEMN GUARANTEE that 
the INN KEEPERS at ATLANTIC CITY 
HAVE GUARANTEED an “OFF SEA- 
SON” RATE for the 30TH NATIONAL 
SHADE TREE CONFERENCE to be 
held in that SEASIDE VILLAGE come 
AUG. 30 THRU SEPT. 3. WIN IS GEN- 
ERAL CHAIRMAN. 


@ There should be PLENTY OF AT- 
TRACTIONS in ATLANTIC CITY about 
that TIME OF THE YEAR. 


@ On several occasions RAY KEEN OF 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE has men- 
tioned the WESTERN SOAPBERRY 
(SAPINDUS DRUMMONDI) as a fine 
STREET TREE POSSIBILITY. The 
other day at LEW CHADWICKS OHIO 
STATE SHORT COURSE we had quite 
a CHAT ABOUT IT. RAY says it is 
VERY DROUGHT RESISTANT which 
QUALIFIES IT for the SOUTHWEST 
COUNTRY and ALSO FOR STREET 
USE. I'd like to GET SOME of these to 
TRY ON A STREET. Anybody GOT 
AN idea of where it CAN BE OB- 
TAINED—6’-8’ and ABOUT 1” CALI- 
PER. 

MI note in the BROADCASTER 
(MEN’S GARDEN CLUBS) that CHAR- 
LIE CRAWFORD of TOLEDO keeps 
several of THE FRUITS of the CHI- 
NESE QUINCE (CHAENOMELES 
SIENSIS) beside his bed—IF HE 
WAKENS in the middle of the night, he 
TAKES A WHIFF of the ETHER-LIKE 
aroma. SENDS HIM back to the ARMS 
OF MORPHEUS. Maybe JOE SWEEN- 
EY had BETTER CHECK on our OLD 
FRIEN D—this doesn’t SOUND GOOD— 


how about A COUPLE SAMPLES 
CHARLIE. 
@ The PLANT PROPAGATORS S0O- 


CIETY third annual meeting WAS A 
SPLENDID THING. One hundred and 
fifty-three attended at the WADE PARK 
MANOR, Dec. 10-12. DR. S. L. EM- 
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SWELLER was the GUEST SPEAKER 
at the SATURDAY NIGHT BANQUET 
which was attended by 126——DR. EM- 
SWELLER also became the 143rd MEM- 
BER of the SOCIETY. 


@ The FOURTH MEETING of the 
PLANT PROPAGATORS SOCIETY will 
be HELD IN CLEVELAND at the 
WADE PARK MANOR, DECEMBER 
2-3-4, 1954—The FIFTH, same CITY, 
same PLACE, December 8, 9, 10, 1955. 
Plans for the FIFTH meeting are TO 
BRING a FAMOUS EUROPEAN OR 
BRITISH HORTICULTURIST as guest 
speaker. 


@ BACK FURTHER you will FIND AN 
AD extolling the merits of NORM 
KLEIN’S SUPER DOOPER TREE 
MOVER. NORM is a LONG TIME 
MEMBER of the N.S.T.C. and knows his 
WAY AROUND trees. His MACHINE 
LOOKS GOOD—zive it a WHIRL. 


@ NO LATER than the MAY-JUNE 
ISSUE I hope to HAVE A SERIES of 
pictures and SOME “USE” DATA on 
a VERY SUPERLATIVE TREE—SOR- 
BUS ARIA—the WHITEBEAM MOUN- 
TAINASH—about 30’ tall, PYRAMID- 
AL, strongly crotched, DARK GREEN 
FOLIAGE (single blade) while the va- 
riety “LUTESCENS” has GORGEOUS 
SILVERY FOLIAGE. CHARLIE IRISH 
set me onto this specimen, which I HAVE 
PASSED about 4000 times without 
WAKING UP. Anyway YOU’LL LOVE 
IT and as a “small street” tree—PER- 
FECTO! 
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No place is complete without trees. A home without trees is charmless; a road without trees is 
shadeless; a park without trees is purposeless; A COUNTRY WITHOUT TREES !S HOPELESS.” 
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AT LAST—SOME ACTION 


It should be very encouraging to the many arborists, 
rs in horticulture generally, to learn of the recent 
the National Arborist Association to initiate a 
ogram. Not since the twenties have we had such 

| quarter century is a long time to stand on your 


and othe 
decisio1 
publicity 
progress 
head 
Che firm engaged for the program is eminently well 
fitted to do the job—if they receive the proper cooperation 
and guidance from the Association members. The H. P. 
Quadland Company of New York has for the past three or 
four years handled a public relations program for the Ameri- 
ition of Nurserymen. In this program is included 


can Associ: 
the very successful “Plant America” theme. Howard Quad- 
land knows his way around publicity circles, and “Quad,” 
as you will soon learn is on the ball and raring to do a job, 
but 
He must have the benefit of the guidance of the best 
he Association. This program should be something 
Not the old cut and dried mimeographed release 
to a couple hundred newspapers to be used as fillers—so, this 
progra really ring the bell should be a potent mixture 
of imagination and modern ingenuity. The Lord only knows 
ve | entirely too much provincialism, let-George-do- 


heads 
ditterent 


we ve n 
itism, people mired deeply in a rut of their own digging, and 





just plain old inability to see and appraise the changing scene, 
as well as too much common old stupidity, in relation to in- 
forming the public of the manifest benefits of caring for their 
priceless trees. 


The fact that gardeners will spray a measly rose bush 
99 times a week to obtain a dozen or so roses in a summer, is 
a sad commentary on the educational job we have done on 
trees. In fact we have been progressing in reverse these many 
years. We have progressed in dollar volume spent for tree 
care, but on the reverse side we have listened too long to 
people who want a fool proof tree—no diseases, no insects, 
no litter, no breakage—no trouble period. And what do they 
wind up with—a lousy silver maple, a Chinese elm, or some 
other monstrosity that does neither the purchaser, the com- 
munity, nor the arborist any good—its only value is as a 
“take down”—and that can’t happen fast enough. 





There are millions and millions of existing trees that are 
badly in need of care and toward which much of this cam- 
paign must be pointed of course, that goes without saying. 
Certainly it is basic intelligence to preserve the best of what 
we have, but let us progress away from the proven mistakes 
of the past and inject into this campaign a percentage of 
education toward acquaintanceship and appreciation of the 
real aristocrats of the tree world—those magnificent master- 
pieces that today are seldom seen outside of private or bo- 








tanical collections. With the right program, using color, this 
campaign can be a phenomenal success or a colossal flop. We 
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to use trees constructively; what trees to use for a specific 
job, as well as how to care for the existing trees that impart 


think its success will lie equally in telling people about how so much charm to rural and urban America. 


NEW SHADE 
TREE LABORATORY 


The most modern, fully equipped 
technical service center ever built by a 
private tree care concern was formally 
opened here today by the Davey Tree 
Expert Co. 


Devoted exclusively to arboriculture, 
the two-story brick structure includes a 
large assembly room for Davey In- 
stitute classes, training squads, sales 
conferences and other meetings; offices ; 
a laboratory for pathological work and 
study of plant specimens, diseases and 
pests; a tree library and a photographic 
department. 

The photo section has special rooms 
for taking and developing pictures, for 
storing films and for the company’s 
motion picture library, with movies 
that have been shown throughout the 
nation. Projectors and other equip- 
ment for showing the films are also 
kept here. 

A shop room is devoted to practical 
instruction in the care of tools and 
motorized equipment. The laboratory 
includes rooms for both tree surgery 
and biological work to supplement lec- 
tures and outdoor instruction. 

Homer L. Jacobs, technical service 
director, is in charge of the center. 
Other staff members are Frank Lan- 
caster, specialist in tree care problems, 
and William A. Jeffers, specialist in 
chemical brush control. 


The center’s first school program for 
foremen and prospective foremen will 
start Jan. 11 with a class of about 25. 








Tree Wardens, Arborists, & Utilities Conference 


March 22 - 


Monday, March 22 


9:00-12:00 A. M.—Registration, Plant 

and Pest Identification Contest— 

Prizes. 

:00 P. M.—To be held at Fernald 
Hall. Problems of Tree Care on Mas- 

sachusetts Highways. J. L. Beasley, 

Supervisor, Massachusetts Depart- 

ment of Public Works. 

2:00 P. M.—Important Tree Insects, 
William Becker, Assistant Professor 
of Entomology, University of Massa- 
chusetts. 


—" 


Tuesday, March 23 

Chairman—President of Massachusetts 
Tree Wardens’ and Foresters’ Asso- 
ciation. 

9:00 A.M.—Welcome, R. Verbeck, Di- 
rector of Short Courses, University of 
Massachusetts. 

Street Trees, H. O. Perkins, Assistant 
Professor, Landscape Design, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

10:00 A.M.—Panel on Municipal Tree 
Problems. 

Chairman—James Landers, City For- 
ester, Holyoke, Mass. Leslie Hebert, 
Tree Warden, Weymouth, Mass. 
Victor Jarm, City Forester, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Weldon Campbell, ‘Tree 


— 





26, 1954 
Warden, Greenfield, Mass. Edward 





Connell, City Forester, Stamford, 
Conn. 

1:00 P. M.—Selectmen’s View on Tree 
Problems. William A. Herrmann, 


Selectman, Easthampton, Mass. 

2:15 P. M.—What We Know About 
Mist Spraying. George  Tirrell, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Cross-Cut Contest. Prizes. Bring your 
own saw or use one furnished. 

7:00 P. M.—Banquet. Ladies invited. 
The Lord Jeffrey, Amherst, $2.00. 
Master of Ceremonies: L. F. Prouty, 
Assistant Superintendent, Park De- 

partment, Springfield, Mass. 

Speaker: R. H. Lawton, Western Di- 
vision Plant Supervisor, New Eng- 
land Tel. and Tel. Co. 

W ednesday, March 24 

Welcome — Dale H. Sieling, Dean, 
School of Agriculture and Horticul- 
ture, University of Massachusetts. 

“Public Utilities and Their Tree Prob- 
lems,”’ Executive Committee, Electric 
Lines Club of New England. 


Thursday, March 25 
Chairman — President of the Massa- 
chusetts Arborists’ Association. 
(Continued on Page 16) 


(Above) The new Shade Tree Laboratory recently launched by the Davey Tree Expert 


Co., at Kent, Ohio. (left) President Martin L. Davey Jr. (right) presents the keys of the 
new laboratory to its Director Homer (Red) Jacobs. 
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By Ray A. KEEN 

The tw ry years just passed have 
been a severe test for the trees planted 
in the G Plains area. ‘Those trees 
on goo s and those which received 
extra lave come through in fair 
to good lition. Those on poor sites 
and vhich have been neglected or 
even abi by being pastured by sheep 
and catt re, for the most part, dead. 
Fire from burning wheat stubble has 
destroye iny windbreak and roadside 
planting The one-two punch of 
drouth-weakened trees being attacked 


by insec been the indirect cause of 
man 

Natur reproduction in windbreak 
and sl elt planting is almost non- 
exist recent observations. Trees 
plant he thirties and early forties 


are producing viable seed, but seedlings 


do not ve in the fields and pastures 
outside helterbelt. “Those seedlings 
which nate within the shelterbelt 
as W itural suckers and sprouts 
are | ibbits. 

On exposed sites, only the hardiest 
species sl 1 be planted. In stream 
valley vhere water is available, and 
in towns and cities where many trees 
offer p! tion and improved growing 


conditions, more exotic species may be 
tried unusual plants as Butter- 
nut, 7] tree, Sugar Maple and 
Ginkg been found on such es- 
pecially ed sites. “They are not to 
be recommended for general planting, 
but I illustrate the value of 
climat e afforded by sheltering 
tree 

F to the hazards which all 
trees rvive, the tree planted on 
the P| these additional perils: 
hot winds, sudden extreme 
char temperature, prolonged dry 
weat drouths, insect attacks, 
rabl e, and soils and water high 
in ind low in available iron. 
Fi rs seem quite ordinary as 
liste they affect trees they are 
unus bordering on the unbeliev- 
able t tranger. A tree is usually 
regal safe from rabbit damage 
whe ee develops a thick bark a 
few f ove the ground. A few 
vea when the Air Force was 
drop; y to snow bound livestock 
on tl whole windbreaks were 
bei from eight to twenty feet 
abo nd level by jack rabbits, 
whi ow had been trapped in 
these sl elts. Grasshoppers are no 


threat they were in pioneer 
days y do damage shade trees 
wher vheat is cut and the weeds 


are inder. May beetles, or 


A magnificent specimen of Koelreuteria par 


June bugs, likewise come in vast num- 
bers from the fields and defoliate the 
trees, often eating only the soft base of 
the petiole and letting the leaf fall un- 
damaged. Borers are a constant threat 
to any tree which slows its growth for 
any cause. 

Added to all these natural factors is 
the widespread use of 2, 4-D and other 
weed killers on wheat and pasture lands. 
Practically entire counties have been 
sprayed by plane in the past, and 
damage has been observed even in the 
center of larger towns and cities. 

The Plains are the battleground of 
the elements with the weather coming 
from the Gulf region, balmy and warm 
one week, a blizzard blowing in from 
the Northern Rockies the next. These 
“sudden winters” occurring in the early 


the Plains 





ticulata, the yellow flowered Goldenrain. 


fall, sometimes catching the trees in full 
leaf, are the critical test. So it is that 
trees, variously labeled as “pests,” 
“weed trees” and “wolf trees” « by 
foresters, and others, come into their 
own in the land of few trees, because 
they will survive. 


Good trees are needed for the Plains. 
The arid areas of the world should be 
scoured to find trees with the drouth 
resistance of a Mesquite, the wind 
tolerance of an Oak and the hardiness 
of the Ash. Resistance to disease and 
borers and an unpalatability bordering 
on toxicity would be part of the makeup 
of the ideal tree. Such a tree, if found, 
would probably be so hard to propagate 
that its cost would be prohibitive or, 
like the Mesquite, propagate itself so 
freely that it would soon becom2 a 
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threat to fields and grazing land. Until 
better trees are found the following will 
continue to be the trees planted on the 
Plains: 

Ulmus pumila, the Siberian Elm, is 
erroneously called the ‘Chinese Elm” 
on the Plains where, in its hybrid and 
hardier forms, it is still the most widely 
planted tree. It is short lived, breaks 
under wind and ice, has poor habit and 
is subject to canker, but it grows rapid- 
ly, is cheap and available so it continues 
to be planted. Some farmers add a new 
row to their wind break every year or 
two, and maintain a fair windbreak on 
a rotation basis. 


Ulmus americana, the American Elm, 
occurs on creek bottoms in the Northern 
Plains and is used for 75-80% of street 
plantings. It occurs as a low, wide- 
spreading tree. Specimens 30-35 feet tall 
and up to 90 or 95 feet spread are not 
uncommon. Phloem necrosis is_ killing 
many elms in southeastern Kansas. Can- 
ker worms, Elm caligrapha, Scale and 
Borers all attack the elm. Dothiorella 
wilt is locally severe. ‘The ‘Thornless 
Honeylocust is the best replacement for 
the American Elm. 


Celtis occidentalis, the Hackberry, and 
its subspecies are native to much of the 
Plains region. This tree is gaining favor 
by its good performance. Hackberries 
have been observed to die in much the 
same way as elms affected by phloem 
necrosis, but the cause has not been de- 
termined nor reported. 


Quercus macrocarpa, the Burr Oak, 
has the best record of any of the oaks on 
the Plains. Capt. Fremont records spec- 
imens on the western creek bottoms. 
‘These were all cut for cross ties and fuel 
for the railroads in the early days. Some 
few Burr Oaks planted in homestead 
timberclaims are still alive. The other 
oaks cannot survive the high alkaline 
soils, though a few Red Oaks are seen 
in cities. 

The Cottonwoods, Populus spp. are 
the largest trees of the Plains. Though 
native to the creek valleys, they survive 
well on upland areas if all competition 
is eliminated. The cottonwood is subject 
to iron chlorosis, and the large cotton- 
wood borer soon kills any tree that slows 
its growth for any reason. Female cot- 
tonwoods are banned by law from many 
towns. 

The Honeylocust and Green Ash are 
two excellent trees for the Plains though 
both are subject to borer damage. Large 
trees which have been observed to sur- 
vive on favored sites are: Black Wal- 
nut, Ailanthus, Boxelder, Silver Maple, 
Black Locust, Sophora japonica and 
Mulberry. 

The list of small trees is very limited. 
Redbud, Cercis canadensis (from west- 
ern sources) is one of the best. Western 
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In full, late summer flowering glory this stately Scholar tree (Sophora japonica) is a tree 
that endures the drought of the southwest plains. 


Soapberry, Sapindus drummondi, and 
the Panicled Goldenraintree, A oelreu- 
teria paniculata, are also good, if avail- 
able. The Russian olive, which is short- 
lived, and some of the Plums nearly 
complete the list of small trees. 


The Red cedar, Juniperus virginiana, 
is the only native evergreen tree and is 
the most widely planted. Pinus ponder- 
osa, the Ponderosa or Western Yellow 
Pine, and Pinus nigra, the Austrian 
Pine, also do well in this region. The 
Blackhills White Spruce is planted on 
favored locations in the Northern 
Plains. 


To persons from the forest areas of 
the United States, where trees often 
border on being a nuisance, this list 
seems too small and the hazards too 
great to bother with defying nature. 
But the Plains dwellers are the de- 
scendents of pioneers who had to plant 
timber claims in order to keep their 
homesteads. The prairie soils are very 
deep and fertile, exceeding the wildest 
dreams of soil as experienced in gla- 
ciated sections of America. Coupled to 
this deep-rooted desire for the benefits 


of shade trees is a courage undaunted by 
continued and repeated failure. Given a 
stock of hardy and adapted trees, the 
plainsman is sure he will some day be 
able to escape the blistering sun and buf- 
feting wind in the shelter of his own 
tree. 


Calendar of Meetings 


Midwestern Chapter, National Shade Tree 
Conference, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, III. 
February 17-19. 


Michigan Forestry and Park Association, 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State College, 
East Lansing, Mich. March 11. 


Southern Shade Tree Conference, Battery 
Park Hotel, Ashville, N. C. March 22-24. 


Massachusetts Tree Wardens, Arborists, 
and Utilities Conference, University of Mas- 
sachusetts, Amherst, Mass. March 22-26. 


National Shade Tree 
Claremont, Oakland, 


Western Chapter, 
Conference, Hotel 
Calif. May 5-8. 


Hotel 
August 


National Shade Tree Conference, 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 
30-September 3. 
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Dilution of Spray Chemicals 


GeorceE E. TirreELi 
Vist Spray Consultant 
Greenfield, Conn. 

As the time for next season’s spray 
program draws nearer, it is quite nat- 
ural that every effort be made to assure 
ways and means of equaling or better- 
ing last season’s results. 


For a number of years the hydraulic 
or bulk method of spray application re- 
ceived tically all of the contribu- 
tions from science toward its present 
accepted tatus. 

Within the past few years however 


new methods for applying spray chemi- 
cals have been introduced. Namely the 
aero-plan —the mist sprayer — the 


aerosol bomb and the smoke generator 
all using air or gas as a means of pro- 
jecting and diluting the spray chemical 


instead of pressure applied directly to 
the liquid as in a hydraulic sprayer. 

Of these new applicators it can be 
said that the aero-plane has become the 


most highly acclaimed because of its 
ability to spray large and also inac- 
cessible is quickly and with a high 
percentage rate of pest control. How- 
ever because of acreage subdivision, nat- 
ural and man made hazards, it becomes 
necessary to have ground spraying equip- 
ment. 

For popularity the aerosol bomb 
seems to rate second. Because of its size 
and portability it has been found to be 
extremely useful around the home and 
in green houses, but because of its size 
is not adaptable to large acreage or tall 
growth such as trees. The third selec- 
tion based on its sales record seems to 
be the smoke generator. Due to its abil- 


ity to visually demonstrate easy cover- 


age of large areas this applicator has 
received a gratifying amount of public 
acceptant 

However the inability of this appli- 
cator to deposit chemical for a lasting 
residual coverage over the area of visual 


displacement has retarded its popularity 


to some extent. 

Fourth rating of new applicators 
is the mist sprayer. By far the most ver- 
satile of any sprayer of chemicals ever 
devised and by the public at large the 
most under estimated machine and the 
least understood. 

These sprayers are capable of pro- 
jecting and depositing sufficient chem- 
ical for lasting residual to heights and 
distances beyond the range of any other 
piece of ground spraying equipment. 
Many fine pest control programs have 


been experienced while using the mist 


sprayer and of the people who have pur- 
chased sprayers only a very few 
would without this piece of equip- 


ment 


From the manufacturers viewpoint 
however, and in a country accustomed to 
volume production, the acceptance of 
the mist sprayer has been anything but 
gratifying. Phenomenal results from 
using a mist sprayer, operated by ex- 
perienced persons have kept manufactur- 
ing hopes alive and at this time it seems 
that the fable of the ‘Hare and Tor- 
toise” may have, a parallel in the gen- 
eral acceptance of mist spraying by the 
American public. Analysis of the reluct- 
ance of the public to accept mist spray- 
ing seems to center around the fact that 
no simple understandable instructions 
have ever been printed to accompany 
the purchase of a mist sprayer. 


Instead experienced operators have 
attained that qualification by receiving 
individual instruction given by a rep- 
resentative of the factory from which 
the machine was purchased. The num- 
ber of people receiving such instruction 
is naturally limited to the amount of 
money the manufacturer feels he can 
afford to spend. The value of such in- 
struction, regardless of how good it may 
be is also limited, relative to the general 
acceptance of the method. 

The public demand that information 
pertaining to a mist spray program shall 
emanate from the same source that de- 
veloped the hydraulic spray program. 
Namely the university departments de- 
voted to this work. Consequently fac- 
tory representatives and other individ- 
uals interested in the promotion of this 
spray method will have to continue to 
distribute as much information as_pos- 
sible in an effort to keep alive suff- 
cient interest for survival until the Uni- 
versities are prepared to take over. 

At this time one of the most common 
causes for failure of pest control by the 
person unfamiliar with mist spraying is 
how the mist sprayer dilutes the spray 
chemical for safe and economical appli- 
cation by using air instead of liquid. 

Chemical spray formulations for use 
with the hydraulic sprayer state posi- 
tively that a given weight of chemical 
added to a given amount of liquid and 
applied to a given number of square feet 
will produce proven results. This is a 
fact established over a period of years 
of extensive experimentation. Proper 
dilution of the chemical has been accom- 
plished in the supply tank of the sprayer. 


The mist spray method indicates that 
chemical only and not water effects pest 
control. That by adding more chemical 
to the liquid and by using a column of 
air to project and dilute the spray re- 
quired poundages of chemicals can be 
delivered uniformly to the sprayed area 


PLANT AMERICA 


with comparative results relative to pest 
control and at a much lower cost due 
chiefly to hauling much less heavy 
liquid. When spraying tall growth such 
as trees saving in chemical cost is expe- 
rienced due to the elimination of loss by 
run-off as experienced when using hy- 
draulic equipment. However as soon as 
more chemical than has been indicated 
by the hydraulic formulae is added to 
the liquid, directions for use as printed 
on chemical packages and in_ bulletin 
form, have been disrupted. 


For example: Using the term Ix to 
describe hydraulic dilute spray it is quite 
understandable that a 10x concentrate 
could not be applied by the hydraulic 
method without excessive waste of chem- 
ical or possible damage to foliage. To 
explain this more completely is to state 
that it requires 50 gallons of 1x spray 
solution delivered by a hydraulic spray 
to successfully spray an 80 foot oak for 
insect control. Proven control has been 
effected with a mist sprayer on trees of 
this height when projecting only three 
pints of spray chemicals which in turn 
means that the amount of liquid needed 
by the hydraulic method would spray 
106 trees when used in a mist sprayer. 

However to accomplish good pest con- 
trol at such a saving the sprayer must be 
operated in accordance with the manu- 
facturers directions for use. 

Due principally to the invisibility of 
mist spray at a distance and the lack of 
spray material run-off when properly 
used, too many novice operators as well 
as scientists have deviated from the 
manufacturers directions to ideas of 
their own with results anything but 
good or educational. This condition has 
resulted from the inability of the oper- 
ator to recognize the quantity and qual- 
ity of air diluted concentrate for proper 
deposits. Operators have anticipated 
uniform results over a spray distance 
determined by themselves with no con- 
sideration relative to the ability of the 
machine to project the spray to a much 
greater distance. If the operators prede- 
termined swath width was 75 feet and 
the amount of spray material being in- 
jected into the air stream would deposit 
one pound per acre of the chemical as 
required at this distance, the machine 
actually projecting the spray for three 
times that distance or 225 feet would 
deposit approximately 1/3 pound of 
chemical into the area requiring one 
pound for pest control. 

If the operator recognized that a 225 
foot swath would be possible as far as 
the ability of the sprayer to project 
chemical was concerned then failure was 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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TAXODIUM NUTANS PENDULA 


This is another view of the handsome Taxodium that appears on the cover, and is here 


described by Mr. Cornell. 


RatpH D. Cornett 
Landscape Architect, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Our N.S.T.C. friend, Walter Bar- 
rows, Whittier, California, has just in- 
troduced me to a wonderful tree that is 
growing in Whittier’s Kennedy Park, 
recently left to the City by the will of 
one of Walter’s old friends. It probably 
would be no novelty to some of our east- 
ern and southern brethren but it is a 
kind of tree that we seldom see here in 
sunny, Southern California. Maybe 
that is because the smog is too thick. 

The Montezuma cypress (Taxodium 
mucronatum) grows well with us and 
we occasionally see a specimen of T. dis- 
tichum, which also thrives hereabouts. 
The tree that Walter showed me and 
which is illustrated herewith, however, 


just happens to be the first specimen of 
Taxodium nutans pendula that has ever 
been identified to me. It is a beauty, tall, 
relatively slender, of good color and ex- 
cellent foliage. The branching structure 
is upright, strong and vigorous but the 
ends of the branchlets droop and _ fes- 
toon in a very pleasing way. It has all 
the appearance of being a tree that 
should be cultivated and seen more often. 

This particular specimen is growing 
in the edge of a lawn right next to a 
slightly larger tree of the Montezuma 
cypress. On the first of December the 
Montezuma tree had lost practically all 
of its foliage, but the T. nutans pendula 
still was in full leaf with the foliage a 
delightful chartreuse-green in color. 
Cones were bursting and sending forth 
both seeds and perfume with a delight- 
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Closeup of the graceful pendulous foliage of 
the weeping Bald cypress. 


ful woodsy aroma reminiscent of con- 
ifer forests. It would seem to promise 
much either for open planting or as a 
street tree where there might be suf- 
ficient space to accommodate such size. 
Guessing, I would say that the height of 
this young specimen might be sixty or 
seventy feet, trunk diameter at the base 
as much as three or four feet. 


Incidentally it may be said that 
Walter Barrows is another Superintend- 
ent of Parks who is doing an excellent 
job with his city trees. He has a few 
streets on which trees have been con- 
trolled and pruned from the time of 
planting. They show the results of in- 
telligent attention and make very at- 
tractive avenues. May we have more 
such planting along our streets and more 
Taxodium nutans pendula in our parks. 


Mor—Along-the-Way 


@ The MORE I SEE of these GRAND 
TREES that exist in SUCH FEW NUM- 
BERS outside of several arboretums or 
botanic gardens, the LESS I UNDER- 
STAND this business of ours. It is true 
MOST OF THEM are DIFFICULT to 
propagate either by SEED OR GRAFT- 
ING, but the RESULTS ARE SO GRAT- 
IFYING and our streets and landscapes 
would be SO IMMEASURABLY EN- 
RICHED that it seems the EFFORT 
AND DISAPPOINTMENTS attendant to 
failures would BE MORE THAN COM- 
PENSATED. People WILL PAY for 
these TREASURES. 


B® GEORGE ABBOTT, TREE WARDEN 
at Andover, Mass., has sent us a COPY 
OF a Bulletin, “SHADE TREE FACTS 
AND INFORMATION FOR THE CITI- 
ZENS OF ANDOVER.” This is GOOD 
STUFF, GEORGE, and others INCLUD- 
ING ME could well follow YOUR LEAD. 
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The Talking Tree 


JORDON S. KING 
y of Massachusetts 
{mherst 

tree was a feature of the 
yn by the arboriculture 
the Horticulture Show, 
f Massachusetts, this fall. 

seven years exhibits were 

of equipment, spray 

ist blowers, tsects, etc. 
more or less repetitious. 
talking tree was used and 

se the idea or better it— 
rood. 

vas 25’ x 10’ with a hem- 
the center. Branches were 
he trunk so they extended 
lisplays on the grass which 
ilking about. The face of 
ted of lips made from two 
f a spruce cone, eyes of 

cut in half, and ears of 
ody of Fomes appalantus 


re painted bright red and 
| down by a strong string 
gh eye screws to a motor 
the turf. The loud-speak- 
ed in a hollowed area in 


te recording was made 
iyed from a phonograph 
the booth behind a red 
This recording was made 
tree was talking to the 
recording was 
nt would talk through a 
nnected to the same loud- 
the lips. He could an- 
or talk to the audience. 
children or adults in 
vooth a great deal of at- 
ttracted. 
ing is the talk made by 
a recording. This talk 
latively short and simple, 
h the tree was doing the 


iiks, I’m Mr. Hemlock, 
to tell you some of my 
the problems of my 
ing to live in unnatural 
ou are probably saying 
ht now “What worries 
ive—no taxes to pay, no 
o shoes for the children.” 
e me just a few minutes 
1 of some things we trees 
nd with living in towns, 
the highways. One 

em is right here at my 
inges. You people build 
a few of us nice trees 
then you cover our roots 
to have a graded lawn. 


. 
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My roots have to breathe the same as 
you do, and they need more water, too. 
When you place soil on top of the exist- 
ing grade level, the supply of oxygen 
and water is decreased. Now you take 
my uncles—the oaks and sugar maples. 
They’re slow growing and they just 
can’t stand the change, and they usually 
die within a few years. But my fast 
growing cousins like the elms usually 
can adapt themselves when young if the 
fill is less than six inches. Now if it’s 
absolutely necessary to fill around one 
of us with soil, you should build a well 





A closeup of the Talking Tree as described by Professor King. 


f Massachusetts display showing the position occupied by the Talking Tree. 


about the trunk and run a few tiles ex- 
tending to the ends of the branches. In 
case the fill is more than a foot deep it’s 
best to plant a small tree nearby in case 
the older tree dies. Above all, if you 
expect us to provide shade, fall and 
flower color, and fit harmoniously into 
vour landscape plan, please remember 
that we're living organisms and we need 
care. One thing we trees just can’t 
figure out is why you people plant some 
of us where you do. Each kind of tree 
has its own characteristics regarding 
(Continued on Page 18) 
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It’s the Homelite Mist Blower . . . the new, efficient con- Blower gets into places where larger units can’t go—makes 





centrate spraying method for adequate shade tree protection speedy work of the biggest spray jobs with its 150 mile per 
and mosquito control. Successfully field-tested by state and hour air velocity through the 5 inch outlet. 
federal experiment stations, the compact Homelite Mist 


lightweight—sprayer weighs only 195 pounds 

compact—mounts on a jeep 

less water—20 gallons equals 200 to 1,000 gallons dilute 

all purpose—parks, shade trees, highways, nurseries, mosquitos 
any material—wettable powders, solutions emulsions, D.D.T., etc. 
low cost—half the price of other concentrate sprayers 


C5ASSA 


Ask for complete information or a free demonstration 















—— 
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Manufacturers of Homelite a 
Carryable Pumps ¢ Generators a 
Blowers * Chain Saws A 
- 
o CORPORATION 


801 RIVERDALE AVENUE @ PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd., Toronto, Montreal, Vancouver, Quebec. 
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Plant Propagators 


to tn 


F leme I 


ton, N 


nnual Plant Propagators 
r was held at Wade Park 


it Cleveland, O., Decem- 


Viembers and guests totaled 


ng from points as distant 
xas, New England, Nova 
orida. 


for 1954 are L. C. 


resident; Richard Fillmore, 


William Snyder, editor, 
on, secretary-treasurer. 


se, West Virginia Univer- 


nk Turner, Berryhill Nurs- 


iztield, O., were appointed 
itive committee; William 
Princeton Nursery, Prince- 
id Hugh Steavenson, For- 
Nursery, Elsberry, Mo., 
| to the membership com- 


James S. Wells opened the 

rsday afternoon, December 
Wells said that the meet- 
nly to members and their 
it the printed proceedings 
nly to members. 


is, of the Cleveland Gar- 
ve the welcoming address 
to visit the garden center 
stay at Cleveland and ex- 
wishes for a well-rounded 


new budding method 
Peter Nicolin, a German 
was described by Dick 


Nicolienen budding is the 


ement in budding, and the 
the society sent a cable of 
Nicolin for his willing- 
it with other propagators. 
committee will also send 
priate award. 


Wells handled the business 


the morning program. 
the nominating committee 
the secretary-treasurer’s 


pproved and turned over to 


ymmittee. The fourth and 
meetings will be held at 
th the time and place to 
later. 


Speaker Proposed 
ing an outstanding Euro- 
the fifth annual meeting 
with a committee ap- 
lis project that included 
John Siebenthaler and 
OF. 


} 


il and testing committee 
after discussion by the 
consists of John Mahl- 
Fillmore, William Sny- 
Wells and Roger Swingle. 
roceedings of the meeting 


Patronize the 





old Third Meeting 





Hi ‘ rit 


Officers of the Plant Propagators Society L. to R. Edward H. Scanlon, executive secretary 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio; James S. Wells, immediate past president, Dundee, Ill., Dr. L. C. 
Chadwick, president, Columbus, Ohio; Richard H. Fillmore, vice president, Shenandoah, 
Iowa. 


will be made available to members in 
April of 1954. 

A cablegram to be sent to Steve 
O’Rourke, one of the society’s original 
members, now in Ecuador, was sug- 
gested and approved. The business 
meeting closed with a rising vote of 
thanks to Dr. William Snyder, program 
chairman, for handling this year’s fine 
meeting. 

The annual banquet closed with a 
colorful talk and slides on some recent 
developments in horticultural research, 


by Dr. S. L. Emsweller, head of the 
division of ornamental plant crops and 
diseases, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md. Dr. 
Emsweller’s talk showed many of the 
tools used in modern research and the 
progress being made with various horti- 
cultural crops. 

In closing, Dr. Emsweller asked Ed 
Scanlon, the secretary, for the number 
of members in the society. Ed _ said 
there were 142, whereupon Dr. Emswel- 
ler asked if he could be accepted, for he 
would like to make it 143. 








Williams & Harvey Nurseries Announce 


NEW TREE MOVER 


e New Light Weight 

e Simpler to Operate 

e Two Sizes, 6’ and 7’ 

e Quickly Demountable 

e New Lower Costs 

This improved new tree mever fits any standard 


truck. Ready now. Write us for specifications. 
Six-feet mover as pictured: complete with power 


winch and all needed pick-up parts: 

FOB. “lil a sine $1375 
WILLIAMS & HARVEY NURSERIES 
P. O. Box 8822 Kansas City, Ma 
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A portion of 125 attending the annual banquet of the third Plant Propagators Society 


meeting at Cleveland, December 10-12. 


The Beseler Tree Sling 


Of interest to anyone who handles medium 
or large trees is a newly improved sling 
that eliminates the problems that so often 
confront the operator. 

Basically, the sling is comprised of broad 
sections of belting with pivot fastenings that 
permit the sling to conform to a tree ball 
of anv shape without damaging it. A lifting 
yoke, attached to a strong encircling chain 
at the top of the sling, distributes the weight 
and controls the balance of the tree. 

To allow for tree balls of different di- 
ameter. sections are added or removed. The 
vertical belts are adjustable to accommodate 
balls of different depth. A short chain sec- 
tion at the bottom of the sling provides for 
quick tightening and quick removal. Another 
feature is that the sling can be unfastened 
at any pivot bolt, or pulled out in sections if 
necessary. It folds into a compact bundle 
for storage in a small box. 

Time is saved when digging the tree as 
complete undercutting is not necessary. 
After the sling is attached the tree is pulled 
free by the hoisting equipment. Small roots 
are broken and larger ones, if present, are 
more readily cut because of the tension on 
them. The broad sections permit a very 
hard pull without damaging the ball, and 
also enable trees growing in sandy, loose or 
wet soil to be successfully moved. 

Another feature is that the balance of the 
tree is readily changed by moving the lift- 
ing yoke changing at will the angle at which 


the trunk is inclined. The tree can be lowered. 


into the hole with the trunk almost vertical, 
thus requiring a minimum sized hole if the 
soil is satisfactory. When lifting from the 


FOR SALE 
Mist Sprayer (Aero-Mist) Two Years Old 
Write 
GORDON A. PHELAN 


White Ave., Waterbury, Conn. 














hole the trunk can be almost horizontal to 
facilitate lodding on a truck or tree mover. 
Several smaller trees can be loaded on a 
truck due to the ease in handling them with 
sling. 

For details write TREES Magazine. 








This is No. 229—10” Boot 


Still the best looking, longest 
lasting, most comfortable 


Tree Trimmers 
Boot 


for the money. It must be good— 
it has been copied so many times. 
The same thing in a 16” boot is 
our No. 216. Our No. 255X is a 
16” engineers boot. 


* 


P. O. Box 248 Canton, Ohio 
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Pratt’s Sprays are formulated for 
use in mist or hydraulic sprayers 
to give the greatest degree of 
safety and effectiveness for shade 
trees and evergreens. 


SCALECIDE—The oldest and best known 
dormant oil spray. Contains 96% highly 
refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. Use 
Sealecide for the control of scale, aphis, 
red mite, and over-wintering insects on 
shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens and or- 
namentals. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL—A _ mis- 
cible 97% white oil type summer oil. For 
use in the control of red 
crawlers, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide, also used as a dormant spray for 
evergreens where a lighter oil is desired. 


spider, scale 


D-X INSECT SPRAY—One of the most 
effective non-poisonous sprays for sucking 
and chewing insects of shade trees as well 
as fruit trees. Contains rotenone, pyre- 
thrum and piperonyl cyclonene for great 
effectiveness and safety. 


PRATT’S DDT SPRAYS—Pratt’s DDT 
sprays are especially formulated for the 
safety and effectiveness demanded in shade 
tree work. Pratt’s Emulsifiable 25% DDT 
—Pratt’s S-30% DDT and Pratt’s dry 
wettable 50% DDT. 


Order Pratt’s Sprays from your dis- 
tributor. Bulletins available — Pratt’s 
Oil Sprays, Pratt’s Sprays for Mist 
Blowers and Hydraulic Spraying. 


* 


B. G. PRATT CO. 


INSECTICIDES 
Hackensack, N. J. 








Old established firm (25 years 
in the business) wants young all- 
round tree surgeon as silent part- 
ner in booming southern terri- 
tory. Must have truck and tools 
or $1500 to invest. Grade A char- 
acter and ability to meet the 
public. A most unusual opportu- 
nity for a real go-getter desiring 
a profitable business of his own. 
Address replies Box T, c/o Trees 
Magazine. 
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Midwestern Shade Tree Conference 


The 9t nual ~~ of the Mid- 
Western Chapter of the National Shade 
Tree Conference will be held February 
17-18-19, 1954, at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois. Organized to encour- 
age the planting of more shade trees, 
and to promote within the trade better 
observance of approved arboricultural 
practice embership is composed of 
commer rborists, city foresters, park 
superintendents, nurserymen, educators, 
research scientists and others interested 
in the propagation and care of trees and 
ornamental shrubs. 

The ention is open to all who 
wish to attend. Registration of dele- 
vates will begin at 8:30 a.m. Wednes- 
day, February 17, and the first paper on 
the educational program will be pre- 
sented at 11:00 a.m. An attendance of 
more than 300 is anticipated. 

The | um is directed toward dis- 
cussion yblems primarily of concern 
to arbor 1 the midwest, but included 
also are topics of general interest to 
those who care for trees in any section 
of the country. Following presentation 
of each paper there will be a short dis- 
cussion period. An additional opportu- 
nity for tions from the audience will 
be provided in the — and An- 


The Age of 


By Harry DutrTon 
(Con from me May-June 1953 
issue) 

(Eds. N In the May-June issue 
of this 13-4) you will probably 
remembe! he story on the giant El 
Tule ¢ well, with a very red 
face w e to inform you that the 
last pa f the story was by some 
oversight out of the story. This 
story 1 page 17.) 

The fir nclusion, based on the almost 
exact known age of the trees at Atenco, and 
with lik itions of growth, is that the 
age of of El Tule at present is on 
or about 525 irs, and not the 10,000 years 
according nany “eminent authorities” as 
reported irticle in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post December 18, 1948; nor the 3,000 
years according to the “AAA” Tourist Guide 
to Mexico the thousands of years of age 
as stated vo separate articles in the New 
York §$ Times, and one in a Boston 
daily, and her by the House Organ of 
the Buick A in Flint, Michigan—just to 
cite a few among tke many who have haz- 
arded is to its age. 

Of all tt ndreds of guesses made, and 
none 1 than 2,000 years, the ANA 
Natio vobile Association of Mexico) 
in their say that the tree is “several 
hundred ld.” Congratulations! 

States, almost in- 


Writ e United 


\ tree a “Montezuma Cyp- 





swers” session Friday morning. Various 
tools and supplies used in arboricultural 
work will be on display during the con- 
vention, with representatives of the par- 
ticipating firms and companies on hand 
to explain their uses. A special program 
has been arranged for the ladies. 
Included on the educational program 
are the following topics and speakers: 

“Dutch Elm Disease—Elm Phloem Ne- 
crosis—Up Te Date” Panel Discus- 
sion. J. C. Carter, Plant Pathologist, 
Illinois Natural History Survey, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

Richard J. Campana, Assistant Plant 
Pathologist, Illinois Natural History 
Survey, Urbana, IIlinois. 

L. L. English, Entomologist, Illinois 
Natural History Survey, Urbana, II- 
linois. 

“Transmission of the Oak Wilt Dis- 
ease’ W. H. Bragonier, Head of the 
Department of Botany and Plant Pa- 
thology, Iowa State College, Ames, 
lowa. 

H. M. Harris, Head of the Department 
on Entomology, Lowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

“Insecticide Hazards—Facts and Falla- 
cies” George C. Decker, Head of the 





Section of Economic Entomology, II- 
linois Natural History Survey, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

“Control of Scale Insects,” E. F. Herr- 
bach, Horticulturist, Standard Oil 
Company, Chicago, I]linois. 

“Advantages, Disadvantages and Meth- 
ods of Licensing Arborists,” Paul FE. 
‘Vilford, Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Arborist Association, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

“The Arborist and the Client,” Norman 
Armstrong, Armstrong Tree Service, 
Inc., Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

‘Techniques of Gaining Favorable Pub- 
licity.”. Ulmer G. Turner, News 
Commentator, American Broadcast- 
ing Company, Chicago, Illinois. 

“Tree Planting for Climate Control,’ 
L. R. Quinlan, Professor of Land- 
scape Design, Kansas State College, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 

“Woody Plant Materials for the Home 
Grounds,” H. W. Gilbert, Professor 
of Horticulture, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind. 

Treatment of 

,” Joseph Antognini, 

Agricultural Chemicals, Bur- 
Iowa. 


“Tron Sequestrene in 
Trees and Shrubs 
Geigy 
Sapte, 


the Cypress of El Tule 


ress,” or the “Tule Cypress,” or the “Bald 
Cypress of Tule,” all of which names are 
quite misleading and scientifically wrong. 
The true cypress tree has no leaves—only 
scales—and grows mostly in barren places; 
while the tree at El Tule has leaves and 
grows only where water is abundant. During 
the ten years I have been in Mexico, I have 
never heard any of the above names applied 
to these trees. The Mexicans usually speak 
of the tree as a “Sabino” (a juniper) or 
“Ahuehuete.” All of the annual reports of 
the Department of Agriculture of Mexico, 
invariably speak of the tree as an Ahuehuete 
—or the tree that grows in water. And no 
tree growing along water courses, like the 
willow or cottonwood, ever attains age of a 
remarkable degree. 





Scientists Believe Insect 
Spreads Oak Wilt 

Two research scientists at the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station believe 
they have learned one way in which 
oak wilt spreads from tree to tree in a 
forest. 

Charles L. Griswold and George J. 
Bart blame an insect known as Droso- 
phila melanogaster of pomace fly. ‘This 
fly often is seen around decayed or over- 
ripe fruit. 

The researchers discovered that the 








fly likes to feed on the liquid which 
occurs on an oak wilt fungus mat— 
probably because it has an odor similar 
to cider. Laboratory analysis showed 
the fly carries oak wilt spores both ex- 
ternally and internally. It may deposit 
them on healthy trees where any type 
of wound exists. Sap from the wound 
may attract the fly which bears the dead- 
ly oak wilt sports. 


Griswold and Bart placed a freshly 
wounded oak sapling in a cage with 
some Drosophila and a small dish con- 
taining the fungus mat as food for the 
flies. ‘They watched the Drosophila flies 
feed on the sap coming from the wounds. 


In about two months the young tree 
was dying from oak wilt disease. Pres- 
ence of the fungus in the tree was con- 
firmed by laboratory analysis. 

The scientists point out that this dis- 
covery does not automatically solve the 
problem of keeping native oak trees alive 
and healthy. They believe a_ logical 
plan is to get rid of the source of in- 
fection—the fungus mats on a tree— 
rather than any carrier of the disease 


such as the pomace fly. 











~ Qmart sprayers 
~ look ahead. 


with a 3 lb. DDT Emulsion 


When you use Penco DDT Emulsion 34 in your spraying program, 
you are using a concentrate that contains 3 full pounds of DDT in 
every gallon...and } less solvent for your recommended applica- 
tion to foliage. Two drums of Penco “34” give you the effective cover- 


age of three drums of 25% emulsions. 


You'll find that Penco “34” is a stable emulsion...can be used 
with all types of equipment. And mixes are easy to make up because 


the exact weight of DDT is known before you start. 


Why handle three drums of lower DDT-content emulsion concentrate 
when two drums of Penco “34” will give you the same amount of 


protection ... with one-third less material to handle and store? 


Pennsalt 







Call or write your nearest Penco e 

supplier, or write direct to us emicd 5 
for technical data on Penco 
DDT Emulsion Concentrate 34. 





Agricultural Chemicals 
PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFACTURING CO. 
OF WASHINGTON 
Tacoma, Wash. ¢ Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
Montgomery, Ala. ¢ Bryan, Texas © Portland, Ore. 
Los Angeles and Berkeley, Calif. 
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In early January a panel of which I 
was a men discussed the pros and 
cons for a law for licensing or certifying 
arborists at the New York Arborists’ 
meeting Cornell University. In all 


New York Arborist As- 


probabilit he 


sociation will introduce a law in a 
future session of the legislature. I have 
been asked to discuss the licensing of 
arborists at the Midwestern Shade Tree 
Conference in February. Apparently 
there is renewed interest in laws provid- 
ing for some regulation over arborists or 
tree expert 

Perhap brief review of the laws 
now in stence will be helpful to 
any who interested in such laws. 

Connecticut Law 

Connecticut was the first state to 
enact a law for the regulation of tree 
workers Chapter 181, Public Acts 
of 1919 of the State of Connecticut 
provided for the establishment of an 
examining board consisting of the 
Botanist, Entomologist, and Forester 
of the Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station to examine the 
qualifications of tree workers who ad- 
vertise, solicit or contract to improve 
or prot This act was amended 
in 1929 again in 1939. The 
present establishes a five member 
Connecti Tree Protection Exam- 
ining Boa made up of the three 
membet ready mentioned, with 
two othe embers, one of whom shall 
be a comn il arborist or tree expert, 
appointe the Governor. It is the 
duty of this board, upon application 
from any person, firm or corporation, 
to examine the qualifications of the 
applicant mprove, protect or pre- 
serve fri shade, forest or orna- 
mental ind, if satisfied that the 
applicant qualified, may issue a 
license so stating. It is unlawful for 
any person, firm or corporation in 
Connecti advertise, solicit or con- 
tract as tree expert to improve the 
condition fruit, shade, forest or 


ornamental trees by feeding, or fertil- 
pruning, trimming, brac- 
cavities or other methods 


tree conditions, or to pro- 


izing, 
ing, tre 


of treat 


tect such from damage by insects 
or diseast spraying or any other 
method, without having secured a 
license \ person, firm or corpora- 
tion f: comply with the terms 
of the law may be fined not more than 
one hun dollars; except that any 
person improve or protect trees 
on his owt mises or on the property 


of his er without securing a 
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By Paut E. Titrorp, Secretary 
Box 426, Wooster, Ohio 




















practice of arboriculture in New 
Jersey is obliged to be certified. 
Responsibility for administration of 


the law is vested in a “Tree Expert 
Bureau” appointed by and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Conservation and Development. 
Maryland has a Certified Tree Ex- 
pert Law somewhat similar to the 
New Jersey law. The administration 
of the Maryland law is by the Com- 
mission of State Forests and Parks. 
Bills providing for the licensing of 
arborists have been presented to the 


tor Licensing Arborrists 


license. Provision is made in the law 
for the renewal of licenses annually 
and for their being revoked by the 
board upon’ proof that unsuitable 
methods have been used or for other 
sufficient cause. A fee of ten dollars 
is paid by each applicant for examina- 
tion and a fee of two dollars is charged 
for each renewal license issued. 

The main purpose of the Connecti- 


cut law” requiring all commercial 
arborists to secure licenses is to pre- 
vent inadequately trained and _ inef- 


ficient tree workers from operating in 
the state. The law protects both the 


tree owners and the licensed tree 
workers. 

Other Restrictive Laws 
Following the enactment of the 


‘Tree Expert Law in Connecticut, laws 
similar in nature have been passed in 
Alabama, Louisiana, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island. These 
laws vary some in wording and in 
several details but are all alike in that 
they are restrictive. An arborist or 
tree expert cannot legally operate in 


these states without a_ license’ or 
certificate. 

Arkansas has a law under which 
pest Control operators are licensed. 


This laws covers operators engaged in 
the control of shade tree insects and 
diseases, and cavity work. Other 
phases of arboricultural work are not 
covered. 


Certified Tree Expert Laws 


In 1940, New Jersey passed the 
“Certified Tree Expert Law.” ‘This 
law is different from = all other 


present shade tree laws in that it is 
nonrestrictive. Its purpose is to make 
it possible for arborists to present 
themselves to the public as “Certified 
‘Tree Experts,” after having passed an 
examination to prove that they are 
competent to diagnose tree ills and 
make treatments. The law is not com- 
pulsory, and no one engaged in the 


PLANT AMERICA 


legislature of many other states dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years but 
they have all failed to be made law. 
That so many shade tree bills have 
failed, is no indication that they are 
bad. Just too few people have been 
interested in the bills and not enough 
work has been done to get them passed. 
It takes a great deal of work to get 
any bill enacted into law. 


TREE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


9:00 A. M.—Panel on 
Company Problems. 


Chairman: F. R. Ralston, 
Mass. A. W. 


Private ‘Tree 

Allston, 

Meserve, Danbury, 
Conn. G. W. Goodall, Portland, 
Maine. R. D. Lowden, Needham, 
Mass. W. Rae, Arlington, Mass. 

10:30 A. M.—Safety and Insurance. A. 
J. Austin, District Safety Director, 
Lumbermen’s Mutual and Casualty 
Co. 

1:00 P. M.—Gypsy Moth Problem— 
Motion picture film. H. L. Blaisdell, 
B. E. P. Q. United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Greenfield, 
Mass. 

2:00 P. M.—Weed Control, A. E. 

Carlson, E. 1. Dupont Corporation, 

Wilmington, Delaware. ‘ 

:30 P. M.—Tree Identification, L. L. 

Blundell, Professor of Horticulture, 

University of Massachusetts. Field 

‘Trip on Campus following talk for 

those interested. 


w 


Friday, March 26 
9:00 A. M.—Shade ‘Tree Laboratory 
Reports. M. A. McKenzie, Director, 
Shade Tree Laboratories, University 
of Massachusetts. 


10:30 A. M.—Pest Control, H. L. 


Ramsey, Chief Superintendent, Insect 
Pest Control, Massachusetts Depart- 
ment of Natural Resources. 
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PROTECT YOUR TREES 


from pests and pestilence with 


John BEAN ROTOMIST 


Fast, thorough, and dependable protection for shade trees, parks and 
recreational areas is a simple matter with the new John Bean Rotomist. 
Completely re-designed, this new unit offers more performance-per- 
horsepower than has ever before been possible because of the new 
“straight-through” method of air handling. Powered by a famous 
Willys “Jeep” engine, the air delivery unit has a 29-inch axial flow fan 
which delivers 28,000 cubic feet a minute at 100 miles velocity. 
Accurate “on-target” delivery is easy with the airplane-type hydraulic 
controls that rotate the turntable 360° right or left and aims the 
counter-balanced discharge outlet through a 110° arc. 

The spray system includes the new John Bean Royalette enclosed oil- 
bath, plunger-type pump that delivers 7 gallons per minute at 400 
pounds pressure; cone type nozzles that are easily detached to allow 
adjustment to the desired flow; a 100-gallon tank made of heavy gauge 
steel, and triple-jet agitation in the tank. 


The unit is available for either truck or trailer mounting, or can be 
purchased in a factory mounted trailer model. 


Write for the new Rotomist catalog 
for more complete information. 


4, BEAN 


LANSING 4, MICH. © SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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pray ~ Standard 


TO PROTECT AND IMPROVE TREES, SHRUBS AND ORNA- 


MENTALS, GREENHOUSE AND 


STANDARD Elm Spray — Destroys the 
insect carriers of elm phloem necrosis 
and Dutch elm disease. Protects 
healthy trees from infection. Also 
valuable for control of many defo- 
liating insects and scale crawlers. 


STANDARD Dormant Spray Oil No. 1 
(formerly DeEnpRoL) — Effective con- 
trol of scale insects. Destroys the 
over-wintering forms of these pests, 
eliminating scale build-up. Mixes 
instantly with water. 


STANDARD Brush Killer — Effective 
against oak, hickory, elm, osage 
orange, brambles, poison ivy, poison 
oak. Can be used in summer or winter. 


STANDARD 25% DDT Concentrate 
—For out-of-doors control of flies 


and mosquitoes. Also kills tussock 
moths, canker-worms, webworms. 


STANDARD Crabgrass Spray — Con- 
trols existing crabgrass growth, pre- 
vents seeding. Will not harm grasses. 












For more information on the above products as they pertain to your particular 
pest control problem, write: 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 
910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 80, Illinois 


GARDEN PLANTS, LAWNS! 


STANDARD 2,4-D Weed Killer No. 2 
— Controls dandelions, plantains, 
other broad-leaf weeds. An amine 
concentrate containing four pounds 
of 2,4-D per gallon. 


STANDARD Plant Spray (formerly 
Garden Spray) — Efficient killing of 
many insects including red spiders, 
aphids, leaf hoppers, mealy bugs, 
ne bugs, and mites. Sate or 
plants, flowers, shrubs, trees. 


STANDARD Garden Dust — An insec- 
ticide and fungicide. Controls most 
chewing and sucking insects as well 
as garden diseases. 


STANDARD Summer Emulsion 

Concentrate (formerly VERDOL) 
—Use alone for sucking in- 
sects such as red spiders, white 
flies, certain scales; with nico- 
tine for aphids and leaf hoppers; 
with lead arsenate for icutaating 
caterpillars. 
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Available in Standard’s 15-state 
Midwest territory. 
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THE TALKING TREE 
Continued from Page 10) 

type of growth, rate of growth, ulti- 
mate soil and water conditions, 
and Why just yesterday on my 
way the show I passed a man 
plant reds of my elm cousins in 
a three-f parkway. It was under 
powe! iat were only 30 feet above 
the gro Now he should have real- 
ized tl lm will grow up into those 
powel causing all kinds of trou- 


ble, and that a three-foot parkway 
just enough. Whenever you 
plat of our future sizes and 
shape ou do this you'll save your- 


WAGE WAR 


©) ar Olamas, | 


selves a lot of headaches. Above all, 
don’t plant any of my fast-growing 
relatives like the silver maple and 


Chinese elms, for their wood is too 


brittle. Enough said for planting. 
Now let’s look at the nourishment 
problem. We trees manufacture our 


own food but we do need a lot of raw 
material. Just look at the beautiful lawn 
underneath me. ‘To you out there in 
the audience it may be wonderful, but 
to us trees it’s one of the worst things 
that could happen to us. The cut grass, 
twigs and leaves from our branches are 
all removed for appearance sake and the 
various elements are not returned to the 


E DISEASES 


wit} PURATIZED 


You can now contiol Hick 
Black Walnut, Rhododendré 
Red Oak Twig Blight; Engli 


y, Oak, Sycamore Anthracnose; 
, Mountain Laurel Leaf Spot; 
b Hawthorne Leaf Blight 


Puratized Agricultural S@ay is the proven organic 
TUngicide having widespre@™ application 


No spray residue 


Completely water soluble @& 


Trouble-free application 
For fruit trees 


Scab and fire blight on p 
brown rot, blossom-blight} 


al 


no sq 


use Pug 
to contro! scab and leaf s@ge 


ming of most house paints 


) clogging of spray nozzles 


an apply with most insecticides 
ized Agricultural Spray 


on apple trees 
eS; 


‘Cherry and Peach trees. 


? / 


A Aur 4 CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y 


Distributed by 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


FOOD MACHINERY & CHEMICAL CORP 
GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION: ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORP 





MIDDLEPORT, N. Y 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y 





soil. This wouldn’t happen’ under 
forest conditions. When it rains, most 
of the water runs right off. Now you 
home owners can help us trees a lot by 
making holes in the ground like you 
see in the lawn all around my trunk, 
and by putting a complete nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potassium fertilizer in 
the holes. These holes should be about 
18” deep and one for every square foot. 
Don’t forget to leave a sprinkler run- 
ning on the area for a full day to help 
dissolve the fertilizers. The holes will 
not be noticeable after you rake over the 
area once or twice. Just think, all we 
city trees ask for is one good fertilizing 
about every five years, and a good fer- 
tilizing is about four pounds of fertilizer 
for every inch of diameter of our 
trunks, four feet high. You can check 
the bulletins on the tables for further 
information. 

I notice that some of you are looking 
at the horrible decay in that section of 
a trunk over to my left. Just plain 
carelessness on your part. If every 
break in our bark which you people 
make was properly tended to, this type 
of rot wouldn’t happen. Notice the 
healing of the wound on the other side 
of the decayed log. That was done the 
way it should be. If you cut a branch 
off, cut it flush with the trunk. No 
stubs. And the cut should be painted 
every few years. If you hit one of us 
with your car while backing out of the 
driveway, take care of that wounded 
tree. 

Some of you, too, are looking at the 
split branch over to my right. Proper 
pruning when that tree was small might 
have prevented such a thing but usually 
such cases aren't noticed until it’s too 
late. If you have a tree in such a con- 
dition, cabling will prevent splitting in 
most cases, and a few screw rods will 
strengthen the crotch. Now there’s just 
one more type of trouble we trees have 
which I want to tell you about, so please 
don’t go away yet. 

This problem is disease. You know, 
it’s bad enough living in artificial con- 
ditions, but then to have insects and 
fungi attacking us all the time certainly 
makes matters worse. Notice those 
cans of spray material off to the right. 
Just a few of the many insecticides and 
fungicides that can be applied by a mist 
or hydraulic sprayer. 

The first can is a nicotine sulphate 
for aphids. ‘The next is Aramite for 
red spider, and the last is D.D.T. This 
D.D.T. properly applied, and good 
sanitation, can certainly help my_be- 
loved cousin the elm. You know, the 
Dutch Elm disease causes more than a 
million dollars in damage every year 
right here in New England, and the 
disease is still spreading. You people 
just have to give the elm trees more 

(Concluded on Page 22) 
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MEYLAN Eureka! 
PRUNING SAW We have Found It! 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. now offer this A‘ long last the Industry has come up 
saw, known as M-414, which con- with the real answer to Tree Hand- 
sists of the use of ling Problems. This machine, “The Con- 
an axe handle with dor’’ as shown at right, was built over a 


the Bartlett No. 44 period of seventeen years, constant 
Pole § H ~ changing, eliminating and_ reinforcing 

ole Saw = pena until today it is truly the product of long 
cept that a special range experimentation. It’s chief advan- 
blade of heavier tool 


steel is used and 
can be furnished in 





Picture here is of a Hackberry tree 8” in diam- 
eter, note enormity of ball and general sturdiness 
tages are: of machine. Pat. Pending. 


Ist: Greater Safety. Nothing else so important 5th: More quickly demountable. 
fo operators. | 6th: More completely adapted to other types of 











fs se if 2nd: No chance to injure trees in moving. (An 
either 16 or 18 injured tree is a ruined job.) wae wor. ae bili 
length. The axe 3rd: Greater length of service. Our demonstrator | 7th: Greater versatility and maneuverability. 
g . in daily service since 1937. 8th: Hydraulically trolled. This simplifies the 
handle, which is es- 4th: Stronger construction. Load it can carry | entire operati and g the above 
would buckle ordinary tree moving machinery. | factors. 


pecially made for 
this saw is properly 
tappered to fit the 
head and is 36” 
long. 


The combination of actual! field experience and engineering makes it a time-tested piece of equipment. 
Whether the job be logging, hauling or stump handiing, THE CONDOR has never been found wanting 
in capacity or performance. So far as work is concerned, THE CONDOR is ‘‘Boss’’ machine any way 
you take it. 

For further details, please contact or write us today. 


MID-WEST TREE EXPERTS 


6830 Locust St. NORMAN KLEIN Kansas City 10, Mo. 


»\ REG. VU. S$. PAT. OFF. OG 
M-414 Meylan Saw, complete with 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 
16” blade $11.60 


M-414 Meylan Saw, complete with GET © <8T RESULTS 


18” blade if $12.00 


acminiainie FEED WITH HELLER-GRO 
: . quantity lots. ” 
SA Since 1939, HELLER-GRO, 


ge the safe plant food that can- 
pamenec not burn, has fed the trees 
SAW and turf of the Rocky Moun- 
tain Region. Made from USP 

grade chemicals only, this 
highly concentrated Paste 


Because the Meylan 
Saw will enable a 
man of average 
height to prune 914 
ft. from the ground, 
it has made a sav- 
ing in pruning con- 
iferous plantations 
as great as 25%. 




















The Saws are avail- 
able for prompt 
shipment, delivered 
to any address in 
U.S.A. at the fol- 
lowing: prices. 


















Stream- 

pa one 4 fertilizer is immediately and 
i saw witl 

i: daate fea Y completely soluble. One 


that cut full length 

of blade. No other 
saw compares with it 
for speed, efficiency and 
ease of filing. No special 
gauges required. 


114B—Special Utility Saw Distributorships Available 
Delivered $6.25 


pound makes 200 gallons feeding solution which will 
cover 8000 sq. ft. turf or feed a 28-inch tree for $3.50. 


Write to: Gordon H. Knowles, Representative 
Bartlett Mfg. Co. 1996 Feantite Si. 


Box 28, 3003 E. Grand Boulevard f 
Detroit 2, Mich. Colorado Springs, Colorado 
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The Magnificent and Abused Pepper Tree 


eng 





cimen of the Pepper tree (Schinus molle) on a Bakersfield, Calif., street. 


This story has lang 

files. It was written by 
lall, City Forester at Los 
1930. The story aptly 
ovely tree and its uses. 
with the hope that the 
Ontario, Calif., will not 
other tree but the Pepper 
hose to be removed from 
Euclid Ave. See 
Way” page 3 this issue.) 


rarnous 


he most outstanding tree 
izsht of visitors and new- 
Southern California is the 
(Schinus molle) because 
different from trees in 
f the United States and 
has been used so much 
fornia’s roadsides. It has 
1uty of its own that de- 
and also a_ history 
the Spanish conquest in 
World. 
ht that the early Spanish 
of the Incas introduced 
o Mexico. According to 
and Moral History of 
by P. Joseph de Acosta 
the Pepper—‘‘is a tree 
ie. It casteth forth small 
berries, whereof the In- 
wine. In Mexico they 
del Peru,’ for that it 
hence.” In the Peruvian 
tree was called the 
which the species name 
nounced Mo-ye) is de- 
family name Schinus_ is 


You Saw the Ad in TREES 


from the Greek word for the Mastic- 
tree on account of the milky-like juice 
from the twigs and leaves of the 
pepper tree. 

The introduction of the Pepper 
‘Tree in California was at the time of 
the establishment of the earliest mis- 
sions. It is said that the first tree was 
planted at Mission San Luis Rey, near 
Oceanside. ‘The ancient tree was still 
there several years ago. ‘The story 
that this tree is the mother of all the 
Pepper trees in California, could not 
be true because it is a male tree and 
has never had any berries. The Pepper 
tree is of two distinct sexes and the 
berries only appear on the female tree. 
It is believed that a wandering sailor 
who stopped at Mission San Luis Rey 
about the year 1825 left some seeds 
with the Padre, from which a number 
of pepper trees, both male and female, 
were set out around the Mission, and 
from these trees have descended all the 
other pepper trees in the State and 
not from the original old tree. 

In addition to making wine from 
the pepper berries the Incas also used 
them for medicinal purposes. Tooth- 
picks were made from the shoots. 
While the red berries resemble pepper- 
corns in shape and somewhat in odor, 
they have no relation to the plant that 
supplies the pepper of our 
table. 

The glory of the Pepper tree is its 
long, lacy, fern-like foliage which 
hangs down gracefully, similar to a 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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FASTER, EASIER 


with Seymour Smitt tools 





The choice of tree men 
for generations 





ib j Pruner Head 


“TELEPHONE” TREE PRUNERS 
The very finest of tree pruners! Virtually un- 
breakable heads, selected spruce poles with 
positive locking, | lumi joints. 
Simple, powerful action. No. 11-18, 1” capac- 
ity, $16.00. No. 12-18, complete pruner 11/2” 
capacity, with 18 foot pole, $24.75. Extension 
sections availab‘e. 





if POLE PRUNING SAW 
re] No. 20 SAW HEAD 
Head only $4.20 


with 18 ft. pole $16.00 


bg 

é \ 16” needle-tooth saw blade fits in 3 

p different positions. Extra large hook 
G i for pulling out loose branches. Paint 


brush holder. 





LOPPING SHEARS 


6 models to choose from. Cut up to 2” 
branches with ease, 


NEW, FINEST EVER 
PRUNING SAWS 


A new Seymour Smith development — the 
fastest, easiest cutters on the market. Com- 
plete line of 6 models covering all require- 
ments up to chain saw work. 


= 


: FREE: Send for full descriptive matter ana 


prices on all Seymour Smith prod- 
ucts for professional pruning and tree care. 


Seymour Smitu 







OUR 104th YEAR 


>) f/re~ / 2. 
SIO TE BOTILD 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, Inc., 
42201 Main St., Oakville, Conn. 





SPRAY CHEMICALS 
(Continued from Page 8) 
often experienced by not knowing the 
proper concentration or droplet size for 
uniform coverage of the extended dis- 
tance. 

It has been noticed that many oper- 
ators use the same spray material injec- 
tion nozzle with 12x concentrate as 
with 6x concentrate. Also no additional 
material has been injected into the air 
stream for greater swath widths or dis- 
tances while forward travel of the 
sprayer has remained constant. 

This in turn results in excessive air 
dilution of the spray chemical. All air 
patterns delivered from mist sprayers 
expand outwardly from a center line as 
the distance from the machine increases. 
The quality and quantity of air at the 
blower outlet determines the distance to 
which this air will project droplets of 
varying size as well as the area covered 
by the expanded air pattern. 

For example: The analysis of a 125 
m.p.h. air stream discharging thru a 
12 in. air nozzle reduces in velocity to 
1 m.p.h. at a distance of 150 feet. The 
air pattern is cone shaped and has ex- 
panded from a 12 in. diameter at the 
air nozzle outlet to 35 feet in diameter 
150 feet from the machine. To antici- 
pate the amount of air dilution that may 
be expected thru the intervening dis- 
tance would be to figure the air dis- 
placement of a frustum of the cone at 
equal distances up to 150 feet. 

In the instance of this analysis for 
the first 10 feet from the 12 in. outlet 
to an expanded diameter of five feet the 
displacement is 81.16 cu. ft. Air velocity 
has reduced to 60 m.p.h. From five ft. 
dia. at 10 ft. from the outlet to 10 ft. 
dia. at 25 ft. displacement of second 
frustum 687 cu. ft. Air speed reduced 
to 30 m.p.h. 

Third frustum—10 ft. in dia. to 15 
ft. in dia. 50 ft. from outlet. 

Displacement 3108.86 cu. ft. Air 
speed reduced to 7 m.p.h. 

Fourth frustum—15 ft. in dia. to 20 
ft. in dia. 75 ft. from outlet. 

Displacement 6054 cu. ft. Air speed 
reduced to 4 m.p.h. 

Fifth frustum—20 ft. in dia. to 25 ft. 
in dia. 100 ft. from outlet. 

Displacement 9981 cu. ft. Air speed 
reduced to 2.5 m.p.h. 

Sixth frustum—25 ft. in dia. to 30 ft. 
in dia. 125 ft. from outlet. 

Displacement 14,889 cu. ft. Air speed 
reduced to 2 m.p.h. 

Seventh frustum—30 ft. in dia. to 35 
ft. in dia. 150 ft. from outlet. 

Displacement 20,780 cu. ft. Air speed 
reduced to | m.p.h. 

Two and one-half m.p.h. of moving 
air is required to keep a 200 micron 
droplet of liquid in forward motion. 
100 micron droplet 2/3 m.p.h. 80 mi- 
cron droplet % m.p.h. 40 micron droplet 
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1/10 m.p.h. 

These figures are approximate, but 
correct enough for practical application 
and point out the fact that few if any 
200 micron droplets would deposit be- 
yond the 100 ft. distance in this analysis 
while 100 micron droplets would be de- 
posited beyond the 150 ft. distance. It 
also points to the fact that if successful 
spray deposit is experienced at the 125 
ft. distance where 14,889 cu. ft. of air is 
being displaced then considerable dilu- 
tion would be experienced at the 150 ft. 
distance where 20,780 cu. ft. is being 
displaced. 

It also points to the fact that any 
variation of manufactured air displace- 
ment must be considered and made use 
of according to its volume, velocity and 
pattern. 


While liquid spray mixtures are di- 
luted for expected results, in the hy- 
draulic sprayer supply tank, a study of 
this analysis shows very clearly that 
proper chemical spray dilution must be 
accomplished in the expanding air 
stream. 

Recognizing the fact that droplets of 
different sizes do not weigh the same 
and therefore require more or less air 
force for forward movement relative to 
their size, it becomes evident that by 
installing injection nozzles or devices of 
different capacities for liquid breakup, 
into the air stream to vary the droplet 
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size and by concentrating the spray mix- 
ture to correspond, many of the so called 
limitations of mist spraying can be over- 
come. 

This analysis also indicates that any 
novice who believes that he can ignore 
the manufacturers directions for suc- 
cessful pest control, by the simple means 
of visual deduction, must be completely 
disillusioned. 


PEPPER TREE 
(Continued from Page 20) 
weeping willow. The tree also has a 
very picturesque habit of growth, with 
large gnarled limbs in the manner of 
the oak. The general effect is round- 
headed. It attains a height of forty to 
fifty feet with a spread of sometimes 
sixty to seventy feet and a_ trunk 
diameter of two to four feet. It can- 
not be emphasized too strongly that 
the pepper should not be planted in 
narrow parkways as the roots will in 
time raise sidewalks and break curbs, 
and the sucker growth is often a 
nuisance. Its best use is for country 
highways or wide parkways at least 
eight feet in width, with a tree spac- 
ing of fifty to sixty feet apart. It is 


very drought resistant, thriving in hot 
sandy places where many trees will 
not grow. The growth is very rapid 
except in a location where the soil is 
unusually heavy and the drainage is 
poor. 


Serve Professional TREE MEN 
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BETTER! 


Professional tree men find in Porter Pruners the 
qualities they themselves would specify — easy 
working, better results, durability in years of 
service. Here’s a quick sampling: 


Pole Pruners: Rugged yet lightweight head with sharp tool steel 
forged blades—cut close without bark damage—promote heal- 
ing—cuts up to 1” green wood. 


New Type M Pruner Head has now been further improved to 
give wider opening in slot, better spring action, etc. Ask to see 
these improvements suggested by the treemen. 


Forester: Large size cuts up to 2’’ green wood— 
unbeatable for year round cutting, pruning, brush 
or trail clearance, also for dehorning young cattle. 
Slide shift increases cutting power up to 80%. 


One-Hand Pruners: DuraCut and 
DuraShear—the ultimate in easy, 
fast, clean work on shrubs, bushes, 
vines—Plastisol cushion grips pre- 
vent slipping and blisters. 


Your supplier has them or can get 
them. Write for complete catalog. 


H. K. PORTER, INC. 


Somerville 43, Mass. 


Please Mention TREES When Writing Advertisers 
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Authors 


and 
Books 


)WER BOOK, by Clarence J. 
id Edith Farrington Johnston. 
Che MacMillan Co., New York. Illustrated 
in fu 480 pgs. $15.00. 

Witho loubt this is the most beautiful 
we hay een regardless of subject. The 

232 illustrations are meticulous 


“394 Wa 


The following books 
may be ordered from 
TREES Magazine, 


7621 Lewis Road, 
Olmsted Falls, Ohio. 


mary 1ccuracy and cover the entire 
wild f ield from coast to coast. On a 
par witl llustrations, the botanical de- 
scripti very complete and make an 
easy guide for the identificaton of unknown 
flowers Guide to the Flower Families” 
is further aid in running down new dis- 


s magnificent book is a collect- 
ors pic f there ever was one. If you are 
interested in wild flowers you should own 
this book of broad scope and beauty. 


FHE GARDEN OF BELL FLOWERS, by 


coveric 


Liberty Hyde Bailey. The Macmillan Co., 

New York. 155 pgs., illus. $5.00. 

Bellflowers, or Campanulas, in spite of 
their many advantages, have been largely 
neglected in the garden literature of this 


ise of this, confusion has arisen 
their names and kinds. To pro- 
vide elucidation and establish a guide for 
thoughtful growers, Dr. Liberty Hyde Bailey 
has prepared this definitive book on these 
plants. 
who love to grow plants for the 
them, who respond to sub- 
icate tints in flowers, who ad- 
shapely seed pods and fine, clean 
foliage, there is no more satisfying group. 
Chese beautiful plants are singularly adapted 
to the home garden. They are easy to grow; 
bring pleasing blues and_ near-blues 
into the scene; and they add a quiet, personal 
he intimate landscape. 
explains the culture of bell- 
identifies and describes every 
ivailable for garden use in the 
These descriptions are de- 
omplete. 
ind-white drawings and a full- 
supplement Dr. Bailey’s 
the most comprehensive 
ook on this delightful group of 


country. Beca 
concerning 


rewarding 

For thos 
joy or q ving 
dued and del 


mire sma 


they 


charm 

Dr. Bailey 
tlowers 
bellflowe 
United 
tailed and 


Fifty 


color f tisplece 
text t vide 
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LAND AND WATER TRAILS, by Ells- 
The Macmillan Co., New 


York. 227 pgs., illus. $2.95. 

However you travel outdoors, you can 
have an easier, happier, more comfortable 
time if you follow the practical advice which 
Ellsworth Jaeger gives in this book. Using 
his wide knowledge of outdoor life, learned 
from the Indians and from his own experi- 
ence, Mr. Jaeger describes the best methods 
of traveling in wild places. 

The land traveler will learn how to take 
care of horses and burros, how to ride them, 
what to feed them, and which to use in dif- 
ferent circumstances. The water traveler will 
learn the basic methods of paddling, the 
tricks of running rapids and ingenious ways 
of constructing emergency craft. For more 
advanced campers there are even instruc- 
tions for building many types of boats. 

The ropes and sknots described will be 
useful to everyone, both on the trail and in 
camp. Chapters on “critters” tell how to 
recognize the animal whose marks one may 
encounter along the trail. The ways of com- 
batting those that are dangerous and annoy- 
ing will end many hours of worry and dis- 
comfort. 

Any camper, experienced or novice, will 
gain from Mr. Jaeger’s valuable advice. 
But unless the camper takes care, this knowl- 
edge may be useless tomorrow. Mr. Jaeger 
concludes by showing how we muct all act 
to conserve our irreplaceable wilderness for 
the future. 


DEVELOPING FARM WOODLANDS, by 
John Frederick Preston, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., New York. 386 pgs., illus. 
$4.50. 

With the rapid spread of cities and the 
resulting ruthless destruction of priceless 
woodlots in the frenzy to build subdivisions, 
an imperative need has arisen to take a 
closer look and study of the remaining farm 
woodlots. The water situation in most large 
cities is becoming acute and apparently little 
is being done to correct it. When all is said 
and done there is only one answer—trees on 
the watersheds. With thousands of city 
dwellers moving to the country there is in- 
dicated a serious need to step up the pro- 
gram of public education to the need for 
retaining and establishing additional wood- 
lots. Mr. Preston has done an outstanding 
job in presenting the subject of Farm Wood- 
lands in an interesting and simple manner. 
The 31 pages devoted to “Managing Farm 
Woods for Christmas Trees” is particularly 
informative and covers the subject from 
species to marketing. 

Other interesting chapters discuss ‘““Weed- 
ing and Releasing Young Trees,” ‘“Market- 
ing Wood Products,” and “Managing Farm 
Woods for Naval Stores.” An excellent book 
for the farmer and city farmer. 











Complete Line of 
TREE SURGERY SUPPLIES 


Pruning Tools, Lag Hooks, Cable, Rope 
John Bean Power Sprayers and Mist Blowers 
McCulloch Chain Saws—Oregon Chains 
Parts, Sales and Service 


FRUIT GROWERS of CHESTER COUNTY, Inc. 
WEST CHESTER, PA. 











THE TALKING TREE 
(Continued from Page 18) 


care. Just keep the dead wood out of 
the elms, for this is where the elm bark 
beetle breeds and from which they carry 
the fungus. Spray the elms to kill the 
beetles and then your elms will be in 
the landscape for many years to come. 

If you don’t think the trees in your 
town are receiving the proper care, see 
your local tree warden and the select- 
men and tell them I sent you. 

Well, thanks a million, folks, for 
your fine attention. ‘There are a few 
bulletins on trees for those who are in- 
terested. Help yourself, and if any 
of you have any questions I'll do my 
best to answer them, but just speak 
loudly for I’m a little hard of hearing. 
















90 modern! 


o with | 
MILLER-ROBINSON 


POWER OPERATED 
LIMB LOPPERS 
_ AND TREE SAWS 


CUT TRIMMING 
costs 30-50% 


Select the RIGHT Unit 
from a Full Line 

of Fourteen 
Time-Tested, 
Field-Proven Models 
















Every Cut Sharp and Clean 
No Ragged, Split or Chewed 
_____ Limbs or Branches 
__ Made to Stand Hard Work 
and Abuse 
Complete Line of 
Compressors and 
Accessories Available 
Insulated and Non- 
Insulated Models 
Field Demonstrations 


at Your 
Convenience 


Write for Complete Information 
, and Name of Nearest Dealer! 





- Pioneer Designers and 
_ Builders of Air Powered Trim- 
ming and Pruning Equipment 


Please Mention TREES When Writing Advertisers 
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THERE IS NO “OFF-SEASON” 
FOR DOW BRUSH KILLERS 


Basal bark treatment with ESTERON 245 


or ESTERON BRUSH KILLER gives you good control in all seasons 








Brush control with Dow brush killers is always in 
season. When your spraying program includes basal 
bark treatment of dormant brush and trees in addition 
to regular foliage spraying, you keep your crews busy 
and your equipment in use more months each year. 


Winter has been established as a good time for basal 
bark application. This important maintenance practice 
—spraying Esteron® Brush Killer or Esteron® 245 in 
oil on the basal 12 to 15 inches of brush stems or tree 
trunks—has proved its worth on many miles of roadside 
and right-of-way spraying. 

Esteron Brush Killer is a mixture of low-volatility pro- 


you can depend on DOW AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS 
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pylene glycol butyl ether esters of 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T. 
Esteron 245 contains the same type esters of 2,4,5-T 
only. Both products are effective for foliage and year- 
around basal bark spraying—for chemical treatment 
after frilling—and for spraying freshly cut stumps to 
prevent resprouting. Dow sales and technical men are 
available for consultation and assistance. We offer 
valuable technical literature on right-of-way vegetation 
control with Dow brush, weed and grass killers. THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Department, Midland, Michigan. In Canada: Dow 
Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada. 
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The Best Grade Peat-Humus In America 


‘GREEN-UP AMERICA’... 
WA GREEN THUMB PEAT 


SO LITTLE DOES SO M 
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7 REASONS “GREEN THUMB” ASSURES YOUR BECOMING A GREENTHUMB USER 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
cubic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
Excellent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 
shtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


Jormal moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
levelopment. 


roduct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
kly, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


most efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 





